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Responsibility  of  Labor  Organizations. 

»  •  \  .......  .  • 

During  the  past  decade  wage  increases’ and  public  requirements  have 
constantly  increased  and  become  more  pronounced,  gradually  reducing 
the  net  revenue. 

The  reduction  has  continued  until  the  railroads  are  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  wage  increases  and  this  has  produced  a  serious  and  new  condi¬ 
tion  which  should  be  fairly  considered  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
carrier  and  the  whole  public.  These  conditions  have  developed  the 
“Concerted  Movement"  so-called  and  the  elimination  of  individual 
conferences  and  consideration  between  the  railroad  companies  and 
their  organized  employes.  Organized  labor  has  been  growing  more 
powerful  and  is  now  controlled  by  able  and,  aggressive  leaders,  who 
have  organized  so-called  “Legislative  Boards"  in  Washington,  and  the 
majority  of  states,  and  it  is''  conceded  that  the  machinery  of  these 
legislative  boards  is  well  organized  and  all  powerful. 

The  power  invested  in  the  Labor  Leaders,  with  the  absence  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  is  alarming.  While  they  have  the  vote  and  endorsement 
of  the  men  they  represent,  yet,  it  is  apparent  to  those  who  know,  that 
the  moving  spirit  is  the  leader  or  the  leader  and  his  staff. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  company  I  represent  has  received  five 
strike  votes.  The  leader  in  charge  claimed  he  had  the  power  to  stop 
the  highways  of  this  country  and  expressed  his  intention  to  exercise 
it.  To  appreciate  the  gravity  of  this  situation,  imagine  any  other  in¬ 
dividual — the  President  of  a  Railroad  or  its  directors  assuming  to  stop 
the  public  highways  for  any  reason  and  deprive  forty  to  fifty  millions  of 
citizens  of  the  necessities  of  life.  « 

If  such  an  attempt  were  made,  some  lawful  drastic  action  would 
immediately  follow,  and  yet,  at  this  period,  there  is  no  law  to  restrain 
such  action,  or  determine  the  responsibility  of  the  labor  leaders,  who 
possess  this  great  power  .and  who  have  repeatedly  stated  their  in¬ 
tention  to  exercise  it.  The  best  trest  of  their  power  is  for  the  general 
public  to  attempt  to  pass  a  Federal  Law  to  place  responsibility  upon 
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Organized  Labor  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  If  the  common  carriers 
are  responsible  to  the  public  as  operating  agents,  why  should  not 
employes,  organized  or  otherwise,  be  held  responsible  to  some  extent 
to  perform  their  duties  to  the  public  as  part  of  the  complete  transpor¬ 
tation  organization  ?  Organized  labor  appears  to  resent  every  effort 
to  apply  such  responsibility. 

There  need  be  no  undue  sentiment  regarding  any  class  of  labor  we 
are  dealing  with.  It  is  all  honorable  and  worthy  of  its  hire.  The 
engineers  are  engaged  in  a  very  laudable  desire  to  secure  an  increase 
in  their  compensation.  The  inability  to  pay  was  clearly  explained  to 
them,  but  such  evidence  was  not  effective  and  it  is  regretted  that  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  intelligent  of  organizations  is  not  influenced 
by  the  inability  to  pay,  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  solution  of  in¬ 
dustrial  problems.  A  President  of  a  strong  labor  organization  within 
a  year  requesting  a  substantial  increase  was  asked  by  the  Committee 
whether  he  had  considered  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  pay  and  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  a  financier 
and  really  did  not  know,  and  yet  he  had  the  power  to  stop  the  wheels 
on  every  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

Organized  labor  is  constant  in  its  endeavor  to  benefit  its  members 
and  has  done  good,  but  it  should  guard  against  the  danger  of  unlimited 
power.  Great  power — unrestricted  and  constantly  successful  requires 
a  broader  control,  consideration  and  direction,  and  there  is  constant 
danger  that  in  the  exercise  of  such  power  it  may  encroach  upon  the 
right  of  those  not  possessed  of  equal  power  and  strength. 

Stating  my  own  personal  views,  it  is  proper  to  regulate  the  common 
carrier,  but  it  is  equally  as  essential  to  regulate  labor  organizations 
engaged  in  public  transportation,  the  purpose  being  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  property  rights  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  this 
country  under  our  immediate  civilization. 

These  observations  and  conclusions  are  given  in  no  offensive  spirit. 
Organized  labor  is  an  institution,  and  in  its  quasi-public  relations 
should  be  subject  to  public  regulation  to  the  same  general  extent  that 
such  regulation  may  now  or  in  future  be  exercised  over  the  conduct 
of  transportation. 


